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There are certainly few subjects more likely to fix the at- 
tention of the curious observer of the present day than the great 
disparity of attcation which is at present paid to politics and po- 
litical economy. In no age nor Country, of which we have the 
least recollection, was the conduct of a government ever so strict- 
ly scrutinized by the people—so generally known and so unspar- 
ingly censured, and yet, astonishing as it may appear, the great 
and important laws by which the incredible industry of a people 
who pay yearly 60,000,000/. for the expenses of the government 
pass through the Houses of Parliament with not half the interest 
bestowed upon a parish vestry question, or an alteration in the 
line of an old road. If a coffce-house railer, who will recapita- 
late all the misdeeds of-the Tories for years back, and will tell 
you of the indiscretions of the Whigs when last in power, with 
all the accuracy of a thing which only happened yesterday—is 
asked a single question about the laws which regulate our inter- 
course with other nations, or of the state of our currency. which 
regulates our dealings with one another, ten to one if he ever 
thought on the suject at all, or, if he has, his observations would 
incline oue to think he had studied these two parts of the, science 
of government at least a century between. If a proposal is 
made to lay on a tax which will probably affect him to the extent 
of a half-penny per day, he is ali on fire, and in an instant will 
declaim with the eloquence of a Demosthenes, or reasen with 
the subtlety of a Locke; but if a billis brought into Parliament, 
by which it is intended to give a monopoly to some branch of 
trade, such as the linen, or silk manufacture, or worse than all, 
the monopoly of supplying him with bread, so completely are his 
eyes in general shut by some selfish sophistical allegations, that 
such a measure, though injuring him to ten times the amount, 
secms never for a moment to call forth an animadversion. Of 
the correctness of what we say, the indifference which is shewn 
to the debates on the currency, both in and out of the Houses of 
Parliament is, we think, anindisputable proof. It is scarcely to 
be conceived that in a country of intellicence a scheme of such 
juggling could have existed since 1797, and been so little attend- 
ed to; we may ask pardon for using the word; but what other 
could we find; which could give so just an idea of a plan by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Bank Directors 
could turn 2s. ina man’s pocket to the value of half a crown at 
any time they chose, and reverse it again, whenever they felt so 
inclined? But to give the governmentits due praise, and which 
we feel the greater pleasure to do, as it has already fallen to our 
lot, as honest Journalists, to.censure them with no sparing hand, 
we are bound to acknowledge that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has shewn no great willingness again to be launched on the 
troubled waters of fluctuating currency ; and indeed we feel much 
astonishment to see.that able political economist, the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton, urging alteration, for the small benefit of reduc- 
ing the standard 5 per cent. but it is not so much that we doubt 
even that 5 per cent. small as it appears to be, would not be a 
considerable relief, as we know that making a sovereign pass for 
a guinea would make a difference of nearly 3,000,000/. annually 
upon the disbursements of the government! But it is at the 
principle that we are astonished:—What is this but the same 
thing that Lord Folkestone and Mr, Curwen proposed, only, 
perhaps, a little more disguised, viz. cheating the public 


ereditor?—-Perhaps the great agriculturist, and the noble lord, 
might not have been contented, like the honorable gentleman, 
with one shilling in the pound; and as they were paying by a 
composition, they might have thought it better to settle on good 
terms, and proposed to rob the stockholdér of a crown in the 
pound in place of a shilling, but it can be no better at most than 
a difference as to the extent of the fraud, for fraud it is, turn it 
which way you will, as it can make no difference to the party 
losing, whether you tell him you will have a shilling a pound from 
him by open force, or extract that shilling by any scheme which 
he cannot discover. We do not, from this, dispute that it it would 
be a great ease tothe laborious part of the country, that the taxes 
should he less, and every shilling you make our guinea less you 
take off three of the 60,000,000/. we have to pay ; but we mistake 
much the moral principles of the English nation, if ever such am 
abandoned system of methodical fraud will meet with a lasting 
approbation. We know it has been urged that the debt of the 
country was eontracted in a depreciated currency, and therefore it 
can be no cheatto pay with the same coin again. This may be 
very true, so far as the salaries of the servants of government are 
in question, —it may be a very good plea to reduce all those which 
were increased during the war on account of the dearness of pro- 
visions, or, in other words, the cheapmess of bank-notes, but it 
cannot apply to the steckholder at all: the money which he lent 
to the government, was advanced on the specific agreement that 
cash payments should be returned to at a peace, and though that 
was not done according to bargain, and many thereby lost a por- 
tion of their capital, it surely is but 4 lame argument to say that 
because the creditors have been so far cheated already, we may 
have a slice of them again; the only set of people we know of, 
who could argue this question with any sort of reason, are those 
who have ever denied the right of the House of Commons, consti- 
tuted as it now is, to contract a debt in the name of the people— 
those who say that the House of (}ommons are a set of self-elected 
impostors, and have contrived to cajole the moneyed people to 
lend their money on false pretences, may with the some consisten- 
cy say the dupes of their artifices have no claim on the people for 
payment, either of capital or interest; but with what grace can 
members of the honorable house, who, we are bound to believe, 
consider the Parliament as assembled virtually transacting the 
business of the nation, come forward and tell the creditors that im 
so far as something is better than nothing at all, they would do 
better, to take a composition of their debt. Such threats, for we 
can call them nothing less, might pass very well from the attorney 
of a bankrupt, who shews the unfortunate crediter a composition 
on the one hand, and a biil to render up the debtor to jail, and 
bring him naked and purified at his seeond birth to the world by 
the help of the Insolvent Laws on the other. But how disgrace~ 
ful, how degrading the idea that such language should ever be 
held in the House of Commons? We beg to tell the Hon. Members 
that they mistake if they think their self-arrogated dignity can ever 
be maintained, while such unhallowed frauds are allowed openly 
to he mentioned, nay, unblishingly advocated, within their walls. 
The hon. member for Yorkshire, may complain of indignities re- 
ceived from the Editors of Newspapers, and Mr. Wynne may 
for a time turn his eyes from the wig and the chair, and seream for 
the honor of the House; but while such doctrines are allowed to 
be broached with impunity within its walls. we will tell them their 
united exertions must be in vain. That there is honesty among 
thieves has long been a proverb, but we must have mounted to 
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We know that we have been tradaced as the hirelings of the 
mercantile interest, and may, perhaps, now be told that we are in 
the pay of the stockholders ; but we can honestly say that the one 
allegation would not be more false than the other.—The whole 
property we possess on earth is vested in land, and to land alone 
can we look for a return;—but we prefer a substantial to an ima- 
ginary value, and wish not, like the covetous dog in the Grecian 
fable, to lose the flesh by grasping at the shadow ;—we feel in 
our own minds the most perfect conviction that land cannot re- 
tain its present value, without the faith of Parliament, pledged 
to the stockholder, be either openly broken or clandestinely 
evaded. The hope of extorting indemnity from the mercantile 
and manufacturing population, by making them pay an extra 
price fortheir bread by means of a new and extravagant corn 
bill, we trast we have already so exposed as to make its fondest 
abettors shake a little with despair. What, then, we would ask, 
remains to be done, but honestly and openly to set about impos- 
ing some well-regulated property-tax, by which the interest of the 
mational debt could be paid by those whe have really an interest 
in the state. The landholders, if their rents were reduced, would 
have a proportionate less rate of taxation to bear, and the stock- 
holder a fair proportion of the expence of the Government of 
that country which he considers to afford him the best security 
for his capital. By such a measure as this, the country might 
retain its name of honor, and the Houses of Parliament obtain 
a claim for respect. Bot as long as a barbarous and unavailing 
system is at work to extract (if such a thing were possible) the 
payment of the taxes from the unfortunate and already-impover- 
ished labouring classes of the community, or by the most shame- 
Jess deleriction of all common honesty, to deprive the public 
ereditors of the payment of the annuities they were promised, 
we shall ever at our peril expose the sophistries and ring the dis- 
gracefal proposal in the ears of those who, for the paltry consi- 
deration of personal lucre, would impress an indelible stain on 
our national honor.— Aurora Borealis. 


Emigration. —In ancient times emigration was wont to take 
place, when a country became insufficient to the maintenance of 
its inbabitants— that is, when the people were so numerous as to 
require more for support than the square miles of their territo- 
ries could produce: a pestilence from Heaven, or an emigration 
of tribes in that case became necessary, in order to reduce the 
contents to the capacity of the continent. The emigration of the. 
present day is the very reverse of that just described. Here we 
have an abundant, a superabundant produce at home (Lord Li- 
VERPOOL ascribed the distress of the agriculturists to profuse 
crops), and the people flying from it; corn in excess to eat, and 
the mouths by which it should be eaten diminishing; land run- 
ning to waste, and the hands that should till it removing to culti- 
vate other soils in distant climes. Emigration, therefore, which 
in the other case was a relief, is evidently, under present circum- 
stances, an aggravation of the evil. These reflections result 
from a circumstance of no smallimportance which we have just 
heard, and upon the truth of which our readers may rely. There 
is recently arrived in this country a person—we believe of creat 
respectability—named Suepuerp, a Quaker, whose object is to 
take out a body of emigrants to Upper Canada. He has suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of his wishes ; and—would our readers be- 
lieve it?—itis from Devonshire that he draws his followers on 
the present expedition, That sweet county, with its delicious 
climate, is obliged to shoot forth its inhabitants to mingle with 
the Iroquois of North America; to pick up a savage and precar- 
ious subsistence in the-woods and on the lakes, and to contend 
with the native tribes for the possession of their lands. The 
banks of the Tamar, and Ex, and Teigne, must be exchanged for 
the shores of lake Erie, and lake Huron, and Michigan, and the 
Red River! 


Bat the criminal and the idle are to be found in every coun- 
try ; and it is better that the land should vomit fourth these, than 
that it should suffer them to remain and corrupt others. True, we 
reply: but they are the enterprising, the virtaous, and the indus- 
trious that are quitting us now; and their only motive for leaving 
their native land is distress and inability toremaininit, In truth, 
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we envy Canada not only the quantity, but the quality also of the 
population which she is drawing from us; for e learn with inex- 
pressible sorrow that the greater part of thefa are, like their leader, 
Quakers. There was a time when the members of this estimable 
sect were obliged to fly frem their native land through the fear of 
persecution ; bat now their worship is protected, and the moral 
worth of the worshippers justly appreciated. They are of all men 
the most attached to their homes, to the solace of their own fire- 
sides; their fragal babits and persevering industry also render them 
of all men suchas acountry can least spare; for they can live where 
it is possible to obtain alivelihood: it is clear, therefore, that no- 
thing but-anconquerable distress drives them from us. And who 
are the members, we ask, for the county of Devon? They are not 
men, we trust, who, in these times of difficulty and severe pressure, 
have voted against all retrenchment, against all accommodation of 
the expenditure to the means of those who are to supply it. The 
civil list must be upheld with its accustomed, and more than its 
accustomed splendour, whoever suffers or pines. The people are 
made for the throne, not the throne for the people. Growing 
statesmen must be maintained and educated at the public charge, 
whilst youthful peasants are driven out to cultivate foreign soils, 
The army on no account must be diminished, though the people are 
decreasing by want and emigration. Commanders in chief, war se- 
cretaries, deputy secretaries, adjntants-general, deputy-adjutants- 
general, the staff, the ordnance, the recruiting service ; why, if the 
people of England were to be allowed to be in a condition to sup- 
port themselves at home by fragal industry, all those noble and 
magnhificent institutions must be modified iv a manner highly dis- 
agreeable and inconvenient to those who have an interest in them! 
Quelle horreur! These are the councils by which the men of De- 
vonshire are obliged tc quit their sweet native land: 


‘Nos patric fives, nos dulcia linquimus arva.” 


To conclude—We have generally recommended emigration to 
our own foreign posséssions, rather than to those of other nations 
who may subsequently become our enemies. We do the same 
now: but while we are sorry to perceive that emigration, 
under the present system ofthe nationa! councils, is inevitable, 
we shall still speak of all the miseries to which it subjeets 
the emigrants, and of the loss which it inflicts on the parent 
states, in the hope that some of our fellow subjects may be indu- 
ced totry the possibility of struggling through, and that some 
change of measures may render the struggle less severe. Canada 
is no doubt acountry to which it will be more advantageous 
for the parent state that her sons should emigrate, than the wes- 
tern provinces of the American union. We hope also thatthe 
emigrants themselves will find their position equally comfortable ; 
but let it be recollected, if we should ever have our possessions in 
those regions to defend by arms (and who can doubt that such a 
peried will arrive ?) a sect which conscientiously abjures the use 
ef warlike weapons will be of all others the least serviceable to 
the parent state ; so that we both lose their industry here, and 
we have little to hope from valour elsewhere.-—Times, 


Affairs of Turkey.—We have taken froma Journal an ac- 
count stating that it is the intention of Russia and Austria to in- 
terfere in the disturbances in Turkey. This account is confirmed 
by the intelligence which has arrived from other quarters, and 
can hardiy fail to receive general belief. We saw from the first 
that things would come to this. As men and christians we can- 
not but hail the prospect of a termination to the dreadful out- 
rages committed by the Turks, and to wish most cordially for the 
emancipation of the Greeks from their ruthless tyrants. We 
lament, however, that this good must be purchased by the 
aggrandizement of a State already but too powerful. The 
effect of this interference must be to throw the finest portion 0% 
Europe into the arms of Rassia, from whose grasp no power will 
be afterwards able to wrest it. If the Greeks are saved by Al- 
exander, and are to consider themselves as under Russian pro- 
tection, Turkey in Europe is at an end, and Alexander is Lord 
of Constantinople. A nominal Sovereignty may still he allowed 
to the Ottomans for a few years, but Russia will all the while be 
striking her roots in the country, and the hold which she will thus 
be enabled fo take, will soon set hostility at defiance.—Globe. 
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The Neapolitans. 
(From the Journal of a recent Traveller. ) 





It has been said that there are between thirty and forty thousaad 
fdle people, or Lazaroni, in Naples, who have no stated business to fol- 
low, and likewise require none. I cculd not but observe in this great 
city, a number of ill-clothed people; but I saw none that were unem- 
ployed. I accordingly inqnired of several of my friends after the 
40,000 idlers, whom I wished to be acquainted with; a:.d as they couid 
give me no information on the subject, I went in pursuit of them myself, 
as a strict examination into the matter was so necessary for forming a 
notion of the state of the government. For gaining some knowledge, 
then, of the confused mass of people that are seen in the streets and 
public places, I began by judging and classitving the various figures ac- 
cording to their dress, their aspect, their behaviour, and their occupa- 
tion. I found this operation much easier ere than any where else, as 


the people are more left ta themselves, and their outward appearance 
shows their station. 


I entered on my observations early every morning, and all 
the men I saw here and there standing still, or repossing them- 
selves, I found to be the following:—The porters who have their 
settled stations in various parts of the city, and were only waiting till 
somebody wanted their service; the callessari, the fellows and lads, 
who stand in the great squares with caleshes, looking after their horses, 
and ready to attend every body who calls them ont; sea-faring men, 
smoking their pipes in the Molo; fishermen, who lie basking in the sun, 
becanse perhaps the wind is unfavourable for putting to sea. I re- 
marked, likewise, numbers passing and repassing, but most of them 
bore with them the tokens of their activity. Of beggars, there was 
none to be seen, except such as were complete cripples, or rendered in- 
firm by age, or impotent by disease. The more I looked about me, the 
more accurately I obsesved, the fewer Tconld perceive, either of the 
lower or middling classes, in the morning or throngh the greater part of 


the dav, of any age, or of either sex, that could be properly called va- 
gabonds. 


But, torender what I advance more creditable and apparent, I 
must enter a little into particulars: —The very children are busied in 
different ways. A great number of them bring fish for sale to Naples 
from Santa Lucia. Others are seen about the arsenals, or where car- 
penters are at work employed in gathering the chips and pieces of 
wood, or by the sea side picking up sticks, and whatever else is drifted 
ashore; which, when their basket is full, they. proceed with inta the 
heart of the city, where in several places, they form a sort of little 
market, sitting round with their stock of wood before them for sale. 
Labourers, and the lower order of citizens, buy it of them to burn in 
the tripodo fir warming themselves, or to use it in their scanty kit- 
chens. Children, two or three years old, who can searcely crawl 
along the ground, in company with boys of five or six, are employed in 
this petty trade. 


Other children carry abont for sale the water of the sniphnrou® 
wells, which, particularly in the spring season, is drank in great abun 
dance. Others again endeavour to gain a few pence, by buying a smal 
quantity of frnit, pressed fhoney, cakes and comfits, and then, like ped” 
lars, offer and sell them to other children; bat for no more profit than 
what will give them a share for their own eating, free of expense. It 
is highly entertaining to see one of these little urchins, whose whole 
stock and property consists of a board, and knife, carrying about a wa- 
ter melon or a half roasted gourd, collect a group of hungry children 
about him, set down his board, and proceed to divide the fruit in small 
pieces among them. The bnyers keep a sharp look out, to see that 
they have enough for their little copper coin; and the Lillipatian trades- 
man acts with no less cantion, as the exigencies of the case may re- 
quire, that he be not cheated ont of a morsel. 


A vast number of persons, partly of the middle ages, and 
partly boys, that are generrily speaking, very badly clothed, em- 
ploy themselves in bringing dung to town upon the backs of as- 
ses, The country close adjoining to Naples, is one contiuned 
kitchen garden; and it is a pleasure to see what an inexpressible 
qnantity of vegetables are brought hither every market day; which a- 
gain gives employment to hundreds in carrying back to the gardens the 
waste and refuse of the kitchens, for accelerating the circle of vegetati- 
on. These constitute a great part of the Neapolitan manure, and are, 
therefore, carefully looked after. Two large pliant panniers hang across 
the ass, are not only filled up to the top, but are piled np with great 
art, till the heaps meet over the back of the beast. No gardencan pros- 
per without one er more of these useful animals. A servant, alad, and 
frequently the master himself, go backwards and forwards as often as 
they can in the day, as they find the city at all hours a mine of wealth. 
How attentive these collectors are to the dung of herses and mules, may 
easily be imagined. Very reluctantly dothey leave the streets at the 
coming on of night; and the gentry whe tetura from the Opera after 
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midnight, little think that before day-break some diligent man or boy is 
carefully tracing the steps of their horses. I have been assured that two 
of these people, who joining together to buy an ass, hire-themselves to a 
large proprietor of cabbage grounds, by persevering indastry in this hap- 
py climate, where vegetation is never interrupted, are soon in a conditi- 
on to pnrchase a considerable piece of ground; thus raising themselves 
by industry to comparative independence. 





The Wolp Rand in 1820, 


The Rev. Mr. Connor has furnished us with the following curious 
particulars, relative to the present state of the Holy Land at the feast oi 
the passover of this year :— 


Pilgrims.—The average number of Greek pilgrims is about 2009 ; 
this year there are only 1600. Of these pilgrims the majority are native 
Grecks, who speak and read Romaic; The next in number are the 
Greeks from Asia Minor, who speak and read the Turkish, but in the 
Romaic character; the third class consist of Russians; and the fourth 
and fifth Wallachians and Bulgarians; few however of these pilgrims 
canread, The Armenian pilgrims amount this year to abont 1300. The 
majority of them are from Anatolia, and speak nothing but Turkish. 
Very few of them can read. The average number of Copt pilgrims is a- 
bout 200. This year only 150 arrived. Thejr appearance is very 
wretched. The pilgrims that have visited Jerusalem this year may be 
thus’ summed up.—Greeks, 1660; Armenians, 1300; Copts, 150; Ca- 
tholics, 50, chiefly from Damascus; Abyssinians, 1; Syrians, 39.— 
Total, 3,131. 

Jerusalem.—The streets uf Jerusalem were all life and bustle. To 
avoid the confusion, we left the city by the gates of Bethlehem, and 
passing along the north side, fell in with the train of pilgrims af the gate 
of St. Stephen. The scene was very lively. The path through which we 
passed, down Mount Moriah, across the valley of Jehosaphat, and up the 
side of Olivet, was lined with people who came to witness the processi« 
on. A Tarkish band of music, leaving the gate of St. Stephen, and ace 
companied with the banners, proceeded with us as far as a tree on Olivet 
under which the governor of Jerusalem, with his court was seated. 
Guns were fired at intervals. 


Jericho.—After having crossed a number of hills, we decended into 
the plain of Jericho. ‘In the midst of this plain ayperrs a large verdant 
tract, like an oasis in the desert; and here, embossed in trees, stands the 
wretched mnd-huilt village of the ancient Jericho, formerly celebrat- 
ed for the number of palm trees growing near it, and on that account 
called “ the City of Palms.” This city was the first in Canaan which fell 
under the power of the Israelites after their entrance into the land of pro- 
mise ; and the walls fell down before the ark of the covenant, on the 
first sound of the trumpets, in the year of the world 2584, and before 
Jesus Christ 1400. ' 

River Jordan.— About half past three next morning we al! set ont, 
by torch light, for the Jordan, The appearance of the pilgrims, moving 
in numerous detached parties with their flambeaux acioss the plain, was 
singular and striking. The Jordan, at the stop where the pilgrims bathed 
is beautifully picturesque: its breadth 20 yards, and it is shaded on beth 
sides by the thick foilage of closely planted trees. The water appeared 
turbid, and was not deep. On retiring from the water, the pilgrims 
employed themselves in cutting ghe branches from the trees, to carry 
home with them as memorials of the Jordan. They then mounted their 
beasts and returned to their former station in the plain. 


Dead Sea.—Our party set off from the Jordan, with Prince Avaloff’s 
(a Georgian) snite, to the Dead Sea, where we arrived in about two hours 
and ahalf. We rambled about for some time on the borders of this lake 
which covers the ashes of Sodom and Gomorrah. I tasted the water, and 
found it excessively nauseous. Some of the party bathed. 

Solomon’s Temple.—Jerusalem ‘is a considerable place. The most 
beautiful building within its walls is the mosque of Omer, which stands 
on the scite of Solomon’s Temple. The Turks have a singular reverence 
for this mosque, and will not permit a Christian even to set bis foot in 
the large grassy area which surrounds it. 


Valley of Jehosaphat.—The walks which I most frequent are those 
that lead down to the valley of Jehosaphat, by the fountains of Siloah, 
or those that run along the side of Olivet. From the side of Olivet you 
have avery commanding view of Jerusalem. The mosque of Omer 
appears particularly fine from the situation, The greatest part of the 
surrounding country is most desolate and dreary. Hills of white parched 
rock, dotted here and there with patches of cultivated laud, every where 
meet and offend the eye. 





EUROPE DEATHS. 
On the 16th of June, at Camberwell, Mr. Seymour, at the advanged 


e of 87. ’ 
On the 1th of Juue, at Edinburgh, Major Martelli, of the 72d 


regiment, 
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From a Silent Lover to his Atistress. 


To the Editors of the Mercury—In your last Rfercury I observed a cor- 
respondent of yours, who signs Ev. has sent yon, as original, four lines 
from a “Silent Lover to his Mistress;” and although we may commend 
the modesty that induced Eve. to pass off only one verse as his own to 
you, he may perhaps have presented the whole ballad, to his mistress’s 
evebrow ; I, therefore, send you a copy of it, as written by Sir Walter 
Ratiegh, tor the good of the deceived fair one and the public, Yours, 





Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 
Tse shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb ; 
So, when affection vields discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow, whence they come. 
They, that are rieh in words, must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover, 


Wrong not Sweet Mistress of my Heart, 
The merit of trae passion, 

With thinking that he feels no smart, 
Who sues for no compassion. 

Since, if my plaints were not t'approve 
The conquest of thy beauty, 

It comes not from defect of love, 
But fear te exceed my duty. 

For knowing that I sue to serve 
A saint, of such perfection, 

As all desire, but none deserve, 
A place in hef affection, 

I rather chuse to want relief, 
Than venture the revealing ; 

Where Glory recommends the grief, 
Despair disdains the healing. 

Silence, inlove, betrays more woe 
Than words, though e’er so witty; 

The beggar that is dumb, von know, 
May challenge double pity. 

Then wrong not, Dearest to my Heart, 
My love for secret passion ; 

He smarteth most, who hides his smart, 
And sues for no compassion. 


Srparation of Parties Cohabiting. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, WESTMINSTER, JUNE 29, 192r, 
PENNINGTON t. WALLACE. 


This was an action upon a written promise; the declaration was 
demurred to for want of consideration, 


Mr. Parke, for the defendant, stated the general nature of the 
ease. The plaintiff, who is a female, having cohabited with Mr. Wal- 
Jace daring six vears, he, on condition of their separation, agreed to al- 
low her 501. a year. Such a consideration, the learned counsel submitt- 
ed, must be insufficient. 


Mr. Hort, for the plaintiff, submitted that a man, after living with 
a woman six years, was bound, if they parted, in conscience, to provide 
for her, There was a good moral consideration in the present case. 


Mr. Justice Hotroyp.—An immoral consideration rather. If 
the parties had lived together as brother and sister, would there have 
been any consideration ? 

Mr. Hour.—No. my lord 

Mr. Justice Hotrovp—Then if your client was an honest wo- 
man, you know, she could not maintain her action. 

Hr. Hott contended that the immoral connexion might have pro- 
doced the obligation, but could not be taken to affect the promise, 
because the very consideration of the promise was the cessation of 
the connexion. According to all decided cases, wherever a scintilla 
to conscientious obligation existed, that obligation has been held 
sufficient consideration. 

The Lorp Cmrer Justicg—Yes ; but here you do not make 
out a conscientious obligation. You do not state: that you were se- 
duced, or that you were formerly, living in credit. The parties, for 
aught that appears, are in pari materia, 

Mr. Hour thonght it impossible that the parties conid. be taken as 
in pari materia. The man sustained no loss or damage ; the woman 


_was shut ont from almost every reputable course of life. 


Mr. Justice Baytey—Yes: but you say nothing of your original 
situation. The lady may have misled an inndcent gentleman: This is 
not like the case of a bond or deed; there the defendant must show the 
consideration to have heen illegal ; but here, tlie case is merely promise, 
and the plaintiff mast shew the consideration to be legal. f 


Mr. Justice Bast thought that the properties of young men onght 
to he protected, 
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HMazins—from a Correspondent, 





Pass not a word which you do not understand, or concerning which 
you have the least doubt, without inquiring the exact meaning of if. 


Accustom yourself to think an] reflect upon every thing you heat 
and see, Examine every thing whether it is true or not, without tak- 
ing it upon trust. , 

In reading history, be guided in your judgment by facts only. Es- 
timate characters by your own notions of right and wrong; always, 
however, allowing for the customs, manners, and morals of the time. 


Observe in what partieu!ar circumstance any individual pleases 
you, and you may safely adopt such trait as a model. 


Let nothing divert you from what you are about, unless it be of 


greater consequence. 
Be wiser than other people if you can, bat do not tell them so. 
However frivolons a company may be, still while you are among 
them, never show them, by your inattention, that you think them so ; 
but rather conform, in some degree, to their weakness, than suffer your 
contempt for them to appear, if they exhibit nothing worse than frivo- 
lity or weakness, 


Poisoning the Wtaters of the Thames. 





A fisherman was brought before the Lord Mayor, on a charge of 
working with an unlawful net, by Mr. Nelsoh the Water Bailiff. 

The fact was proved by Rough, the Deputy Water Bailiff, who seiz- 
ed the net from the prisoner. 

The fisherman, in his defence, complained that the water in the 
Thames had beea rendered so unwholesome by the continual discharge 
of the poisonous gross matter into it that but few fish could live init, and 
the fishing had been so unprofitable for some time past, as to compel the 
fishermen to have recourse to unlawful nets to avoid utter starvation. 
The fish in the river have been gradually decreasing for some time ; but 
now the increased discharge of gas water in the river promises to drive 
the fish ont of it entirely, 

The Lorp Mayor expressed his astonishment at this statement, as 
the Gas Company had been indicted at the sessions, and the nuisance had 
been promised to be abated ; but he doubted whether the poisonous water 
discharged from the gasometer could contaminate the whole river 

Mr. Nelson assured his lordship that the nuisance was as in- 
tolerable and more extensive than ever; and that the water was 
in an increased degree unwholesome. The baneful effects of the 
poisonous water were felt as far as Brentford up the river, and be- 
yond Rotherhithe down it, but the extent of the evil was incalculable, 
as the fish that entered the contaminated water were destroyed often by 
whole shoals. It was well known, for instance, that there was a long 
bank of mud which extended for a conisderable distance before the Tem- 
ple, on which the red worm was bred in great quantities, and to this 
bank the smaller flat fish before the introduction of gas reservoirs re- 
sorted in abandance, but now that the gas water was discharged imme- 
diately into it, the numerous broods of fish that fed there, and helped ta 
support the fisherman, were destroyed or driven away. The Water 
Bailiff mentioned the recent circumstance of a horse having drank at the 
water side by Westminster, and died immediately after, when, on its being 
opened, it was declared that its death was cansed by the poisonous qua- 
lity of the water which it had drank, aud which was saturated with the 
reisdue from the gasometer. 

The fisherman declared to the Lord Mayor, that in consequence of 
the injury that had been done to the river by the contaminated water 
that had been discharged init, he did not now earn 4 pounds where he 
formerly had been in the habit of earning 40, and that this was the case 
with all his brethren. The docks had done them safficient injury before ; 
for there bodies of stagnant water were saturated with copper, and 
other ingredients, to such a degree that if a mau sunk init, death was as 
certain, and all attempts to restore animation as ineffectual, as if he had 
fellen into a brewer's vat. The water of the description which was 
emptied into the river from the docks, had driven away many species of 
fish that formerly visited the river periodicatly. The salmon was some 
time since caught in abundance; but scarcely any now came up the ri- 
ver; and during the last vear only one salmon had been caught. The 
‘shad and smelt, which were a shore time since the source of great profit, 
had almost entirely departed ; and many fisherman, who formerly snp- 
ported themselves aud families on the river, were driven away to scek 
their livelihood elsewhere or to enter into other occupations. But if 
the Gas Companies were suffered to go on as they had done for some 
time back, the fishing would be almost entirely destroyed. The fisher- 
man prayed that his Lordship*would take these circnmstances in mitiga- 
tion of his offence. 

The Lorp Mayor expressed his regret at the distress to which fish- 
ermen were reduced, and that there was no available remedy. He 
thought however that the use of such nets as that found upon the prison- 
er would only tend to increasé the evil. The Act was imperative upon 
him, and he had no alternative. His Lordship condemned the net, but 


_ ordered its appendages to be restored, and mitigated the peualty. 
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East Endians—British Subjects. 


To the Editer of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir 

, One of my Countrymen having requested you to publish the 
Correspondence which took place regarding our application to be sum- 
moned on the Grand and Petit Juries, { enclose a copy of a Representation 
sirbmitted by me to the Magistrate of Poornea, in the year 1812, (when 
T had occasion to object to the jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts); 
and request you will please to let this paper accompany the above men- 
tioned Correspondence. My objection to the jurisdiction of the Country 
Courts was over ruled, not by the Zilla Magistrate, but by the Suddur 
Deewannee Adawluat. This is one of the cases which I intend bringing 
forward in England. 


At present all British subjects (European and others) residing in 
the Country at a greater distance than ten miles from Calcutta, are, by 
the 53 Geo. 3. c, 155, made subject in a certain degree, to the jurisdic- 
tion of the local Courts; but they have the right of appealing to the 
Supreme Court from the decisions of the Provincial Courts. On the 21st 
of June last, an application on my behalf was made to the Supreme 
Court, under the said Act, to appeal from a decision of the Provincial 

-Court of Moorshedabad. The application was refused ; bunt the case will 
be taken in appeal to England, with a confident expectation of suc¢ess. 


Were Mr. Fergusson’s * able argument, on moving for the appeal 
to be received by the Sapreme Court, laid before the Public, it is pro- 
bable that few persons would have any doubt of our being entitled un- 
der the existing Laws, to enjoy the rights of natural born British Subjects. 
The reply made to our Counsel was exceedingly weak ; indeed so little 
could be said in opposition, that the Advocate General, who proceeds 
so fluently whenever he has an opportunity for exercising his ingennity, 
fanitered almost at every expression, and hardly completed a sentence 
without being helped out by the Chief Justice. 

The Court, in passing Judgement, dwelt much on the existing 
Practice; bat I know not where that Practice is to be found, excepting 
on the Ecclesiastical side of the Court, and there it is in our favonr. The 
Chief and Junior Judges laid great stress on the practice of the Mofussil, 
an authority which cannot, on the present occasion, be entitled to have 
any weight against us, . But, a practice, if of ever so long standing, on 
being shown to be unjust, should immediately be discontinued. 

Had the argaments of our Counsel, urged on the 2ist of June, 
been published, my imperfect performance would be useless ; but until 
the superior performance be obtained, the inferior one may prove of 
some service to those who have not paid much attention to the subject : 
and this is afit occasion for every Indo-Briton to afford his assistance, 
however humble that assistance may be. ' 

The distinction between the descendants of British Fathers, and 
the proper Natives of the Country, inclading Hindoos, Muhumudans 
and the Descendants of all Foreigners found in India by the English, 
is most evident: the latter descriptions of persons were subjects of the 
Native Government ; we were produced by European British Subjects, 
and being Christians, it is absolutely impossible fora Christian Govern. 
ment to force us under the Muhumudan Laws.t 


Tam, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


December 31, 182%. CHARLES REED. 





* Mr. Fergusson was followed by Mr. Compton, who enforced the 
former’s arguments and arged some additional points ; hut Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s speech was se fail that Mr, Compton bad but little opportunity 
for displaying his powers: of that Sétle he made a good use.—C. Regn. 

On owr Army belng withdvawa from Spain, they must have taken 

> eae Children bern ia that Country, both of mothers who 
rried according to the asage ef Spain, and of concubines:—are 
oaieent Children aatngel bern British Subjects? I conclude no person 
So, were the English possessions in the East 


legitimate by 
, by the Diviwe Law Concubinage is authorized, and 
and Woman living together in the manner of our Fathers and 
Mothers, are declared to be—Man and Wife. This in a Curistian com- 
sey be be deemed sufficient authority; yet there are persons who 
have in this respect to impugn the word of Gop, and who have 
endeavoured to stigmatise a class of their fellow creatures on account 
of the manner in which it has pleased Heaven to let them be called 
bate oxistence'=C, REED. 
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To Davip Scort, Esq. Acting Magistrate, Zilla Poorneea, 


Sir,—In consequence of being served with an order from you, writ- 
ten in the Persian language, I have prepared security for my appear- 
ance in the sum of two thousand Rupees, which security will be filed, 
unless on consideration of the particulars mentioned below, and such 
farther explanation as I may give in person, you shall determine to re- 
voke the said order. 

In the first place, I plead against the Jurisdiction of the Zilla Court, 
being satisfied from a careful examination of the Statutes relating to 
British Iodia, that the Country Courts established by the Regulations of 
this Government, have no more jurisdiction over me than over an Euro- 
pean born British subject. Itis the undoubted right of every British 
subject to object to the jurisdiction of the Court in which proceedings 
may be instituted against him; and his plea to the jurisdiction must be 
heard and disposed of before other proceedings in the case can be had. 
Wherefore, in the event of it’s being determined that the case, in which 
security for my appearance is required, can now legally be noticed by 
the Zilla Magistrate, the jurisdiction of the Court is the first point to be 
ascertained ; and I trust a point of such importance will not be dispos- 
ed of withont consulting the Law Officers of Government. 


Secondly: The offence with which I was charged, was contempt 
against Mr. Thomas Chisholme Scott, late Acting Magistrate of this 
Zilla. That Magistrate, having obtained the authority of the Neezamut 
Adawlut to proceed against me for the said imputed offence, issued ow 
ders which were annulled by the Neezamut Adawlut on the 3ist of Ja- 
nuaty 1811, when the said Court informed Mr. Scott of the mode in 
which his proceedings should be holden. Mr. Scott tived more than 
three months (he is said to have died on the 7th May 1911) after the 
said instructions were given to him by the Superior Court, and yet de- 
clined to act upon them; the case therefore was finally disposed of, 
and now cannot legally be noticed by any other authority. If any of- 
fence were committed, it was a personal offence against the late Mr. 
Scott, and cannot be taken up by any other Magistrate: as he refrained 
from acting under the directions of the Neezamut Adawlut, it must be 
concluded that he deemed it improper to proceed farther with the case, 
which at any rate, died with him. So necessarily does it follow, 
that in the event of the late Mr. Scott's having intended to prosecnte the 
case, he would, on receiving the instructions of the superior Court, have 
holden proceedings in conformity with those instructions, that some time 
previously to my leaving Calcutta, when I wasinformed by the Neezamut 
Adawlut of Mr. Scott’s order against me having been annulled, it was 
observed to me, that he of course had holden other proceedings on re- 
ceiving the Court’s letter of the 31st of January 1811; but that a copy 
of such proceedings could not be given me because they had not been 
communicated to the Court. 


I trust that the circumstances above mentioned will be sufficient to 
prevent my being called upon for a defence to the charge of contempt 
formerly made against me ; but in case of its being determined that I 
am subject to the jurisdiction of this Court, and that the alleged con- 
tempt against the late Acting Magistrate may now be legally enquired 
into, it may fully be shewn that no offence was committed by me, and 
that, supposing the charge to be true, I have already received pavishment 
much severer than British Courts inflict for many felonious offences, 


Lastly: I beg leave to observe, that the whole of the proceedings 
in the present case, excepting Mr. Scott’s order which has been annul- 
led, have been holden in the English language ; and it has been parti- 
culasly ordered by the Neezamut Adawlut that my examination should 
be taken in that language. The English language is the only one in 
which I can clearly state my meaning ; of course I shall not be required, 
in the present case, to make nse of any other. 


I am, Sir, Your obedient humble Servant, 
Poorneea, Oct, 3, 1812. CHARLES REED, 


The point now to be argued is, whether I am or am not subject to 
the Jurisdiction of the Company’s Courts in India. ‘The great public 
i of this case is evident ; and I shall be happy in being the 
cause of its being settled in conformity with reason and boti the spirit 
and letter of the British Laws. Many persons, no doubt, are of opinion 
thet individuals of my description are sabject to the Country or Compa- 
ny’s Courts ; but the greater part at least, of such persons, adopt their 
opinion without perusing the Statutes, by which alone the Company 
and their Servants in India possess any legal power, and without con- 
sulting such other authorities as woald afford the requisite information. 
Should an opinion thas formed prove erroneous, even though it were 
formed and retained free from the effecte of any undue influence, no sur- 
prise could thereby be created; and that the opinion above mentioned 
is erroneeus, I trust will sufficiently appear from what follows. 


The position I maintain on the present occasion, is, that the de- 
scendants, born in India, of European British Fathers, and brought up 
as such, be they born in or out of wedlock, are natural born British 
Subjects, and are not subject to the jraditon ofthe Company's Courts 
in India. 
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Having no other Statates by me than those relating to the East In- 
dia Company, I will state on the authority of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries (vol. i. p. 373.) that by 7 Ann. c. 5.—4. Geo. 2. ¢. 21, and 13 Geo. 
3. c. 21, the children of British Merchants and other Fathers who are 
natural born subjects, thongh born out of the King’s dominions, are 
themselves natural born subjects, to all intents and purposes. The acts 
themselves will make the subject appear yet more satifactory, and it is 
no fault of mine if the Court do not possess a copy of the Statutes. Then, 
it being clear that persons of my description are nataral born British 
subjects, unless it shall be declared by Statute that we are to be sub- 
ject to the Courts of the Company in India, those Courts can have no 
more jurisdiction over us than if we had beea born in England. The 
ouly difficulty on the subject appears to have arisen from want of atten- 
tion being paid to the sense in which the words Natire or Natives of In- 
dia are used by the Legislature. The following conversation lately took 
place in the Supreme Court between two Professional Gentlemen :— 

A. Do yon think Mr. Reed subjectto the Country Courts ?—B. Yes. 

A. Why do you think so?—B,. Because he is a Native. 

A. Then if your Children had been born without the Mahratta 
ditch, they would be subject to th Country Courts. 

B. No, they would not, becanse they are born in wedlock, 

A. That does not at all alter the case; whether born in or out of 
wedlock they are equally Natives ; and Natives is the word mentioned in 
the Statutes: if Mr. Reed be deemed a Native under the Statutes so 


must your Childrea ; the being born in or,out of wedlock has nothing to 
do with the subject. 
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B. Did not reply to the last observations of A. but much more con- 
versation on the subject took place. between them, and B. either was 
convinced of the opinion he had snpported :being erroneous, or of ‘the : 
case being very doabtful ; and he together with A, expressed a strong de- 
sire that the subject should be regularly brought before the Supreme Court. 


Bat however doubtful the point may appear previous toa careful 
perusal of the Statutes relating to the East India Company, I presume 
that no donbts can remain after such perusal. The Statutes regarding 


Country Conrts, mention them in such terms as effectually exclude all 
persons of my description. Ttis declared, that they shall be maintained 
and protected in the enjoyment of all their ancient Laws, Usages, Rights 
and Privileges ; that duc consideration shall be paid to their Casts, Religion 
and Manners; that regard shall be had to their Civil and Religious usages, 
ee, &c, See 21 Geo. 3. c. 70: Preamble and Section 17, 18. 19. And 
37 Geo. 3. c. 142, sections 8, 12.—Surely no one will be so ridiculous 
as to assert, that the children of Enropean British subjects, educated as 
such, be they born in or out of wedlock, are included in this description 
of Natives! 

Again: previously to the British nation having acquired any terri- 
torial possessions in this part of India, and consequently when they had 
not any authority over the Natives properly so called, the Presidents or 
Governors of their Factories were allowed, by Statute, jurisdiction, 
both in civil and criminal matters, over the British subjects residing at 
the said Factories; and will any one say that persons of my description 
were not subject to such jurisdiction? Further: The Legislature on 
making a grant of Bombay to the Company, declared—‘ that ‘all per- 
“sons, being his Majesty’s subjects, inhabiting within the said Island, 
*‘ and their children, and their posterity born within the limits thereof, 
*¢ shall be deemed free denizens, aud natural subjects, as if living and born 
“in England.” And when such dissentions had taken place between the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta and the Companv’s Government, as produced 
the interference of the Legislatare, the 21 Geo. 3. ¢. 70, s. 10. in defin- 
ing what descriptions of persons ave suhject to the Supreme Court, 
that is to the English laws, and what persons to the Conntry Courts, 
enacts “that no person,’ —‘for or on account of his being employed 
*‘ by a Native ordescendant of a Native of Great Britain, shall become sub- 
“ject to the jurisdiction of the Sapreme Courtin any matter” ae thére- 
by most clearly distinguishing between» Natives of India properly ‘so 
called, and the descendants of Natives of €reat Britain, and imptying 
that the latter description of persons\are *ebject'to the’ Jarisdiction of 
the Supreme Court—equally with Enropean born British subjects. And 
such distinction is no less manifested bythe 1%, 18, and 19th sections of 
the said act. it must also be observed, that the Legislatare when pro- 
viding for the exclusive Trade ofthe Bast'india Company, instead of 
using the general terms Britishsabjects, subjects of his Majesty, Src. as is 
generally done in laying down Rules: forthe Government of British } 
India, adopts the restricting denominations, British European subjects; § 
Natives of Great Britain, Ireland, &c: subjects belonging to Great Britain, : 
&c. who are licensed and authorized by the Company, &c. thereby implying 
that thereare other natural born British subjects, (viz. persons of my 
description) not liable to the restrictions wnder consideration. See 21 
Geo. 3. c. G5. s, 28.-21 Geo, 8. c. 70. s. 16.—33. Geo, 3,.c. 52 sections 
98, 129,130, 131. These acts of the, Legislature evince the error of | 
{hose persons wlio suppose that the humerous descendants of European ; 
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British subjects, had been unintentionally overlooked by the Parent 
State in legislating for India. They evince that we were duly remem- 
bered, and that due regard was had to our rights ; that as British born 
su bjects and as Christians, the full benefit of the English laws is pre- 
served to us; and that in consequence of the place of ourbirth, those 
rights in regard to residence and trade are secured tous, of which it 
has beeu deemed adviseable to deprive, for a time, all other natural born 
British subjects. 


Again: in the late Legislative act for the Island of Ceylon, we have 
a remarkable instance of the distinction made between Natives properly 
so called, and the offspring of European fathers. Were the word 
Native, to be taken in it’s general signification, it would include the 
offspring of Enropeans born in wedlock as well as those born out of 
wedlock: there are individuals of beth descriptions in the Navy and 
Army ; but such persons never were supposed to be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Country Courts. The 4, Geo. 2. c. 19, evidently 
includes both legitimate and illegitimate children: so the public autho- 
rities in England understand it; for in the year 1799, when the alien 
act was enforced with the greatest rigour, I was twice registered as a 
natural born British subject ; once at Yarmouth on leaving the kingdom, 
and again at Gravesend on returning to it: on both occasions, on having 
stated India to be the place of my birth, I was asked if my father were 
a British subject, bunt no question was put regarding my mother, nor on 
the snbject of being born in or ont of wedlock, Also, Ihave heena 
British ship owner. In the same year, 1799, I owned a Brig for a con- 
siderable time, and had her loaded for Lisbon, in proceeding to which 
place she was captured by the French. Concerning this vessel, I had 
to attend several offices in the Custom House and ether places, but my 
right to be a British ship owner was never called in question. 


I passed part of my infancy in England with my Father, who beqneatli- 
ed to r.e, as one of his natural born sons, a part of his property there. It 
is admitted that, if living in England, I should be liable to serve ia 
the Militia; and it is equally certain that I may sit in Parliament; 
the late Mr. Barwell isan instance in point; and considering his con- 
nection with Mr. Hastings, he most assuredly would not have been al- 
lowed to retain his seat had his birth heen a disqualification. And there 
is nothing to,.prevent a person of my description from beeoming a 
Jadge of the Supreme Court: according to the opinion of those who 
hold that we are subject to the jurisdiction of the Company's Courts, any 
Judge of the Supreme Court being born in India ont of wedlock, and re. 
siding without the boundary of Calentta, would be liable to be summou- 
ed, fined, and-imprisoned by the Company's Servants, 


In addition to the Acts above stated, the question at issue appears 
to be fully decided as far as the authority of the Supreme Court 
can decide it. The Legislature in stating the Ecclesiastical Jaris- 
diction of that Tribunal, mentions the persons who are subject to it’s 
authority, as being simply British subjects; and yet it is an established 
point in the practice of the Supreme Court, that persons of my deserip- 
tion are included in the said term British suljcets. See the Charter of 
the Supreme Court, Sect. 22:—and 39 and 40 Geo, 3. c. 79. s. 21,—I 
am aware it may be objected that the practice of the Supreme Court 
does not constitate the Law: but, to say the least, it certainly is likely to 
be the daw, and it’s authority is entitled to great weight, 


I trust that the language of the Acts here noticed, manifests beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that the Legislature has determined that the In- 
dian offspring of European British subjects, brought up as such, shall 
continue in the fall enjoyment of the Britsh Laws as adwinisterd by the 
King’s Courts at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; and not be in any 
respect subject to the Company’s Courts: such determination necessa- 
rily followed from a regard to Justice and the Christian Religion. To 
assert that the British Legislature has forced a numerous body of it’s 
Christian natural born subjects, ufder the inthralment of the Muhamu- 
dan Law, would be the most gross calumny ;- it*Would in effect declare 
the members of the Legislature to.be Iufidels , it ane impossible for 
Christians to be guilty of such an aet, ‘ 

Regarding the cirenmstance of out ‘béihe allowed to reside in the 
Country, hold lands, ratey &c. withont obtaining the permission of the 
Company for so doing ; it may be observed, in addition to what is above 
-stated, that these are " né aiore than our riatetr al rights ; and even were 
they privileges conferred by the Legislature, they are more than counter. 
balanced by undue disabilities: we are ‘exeluded from the Company’s 
service, antl consequentiy'are rendered incapable-of holding any public 
situation of trust in our native Country. 


To consequence of my ill state.of health, I have been able to dedi- 
cate only a few hours to this representation, and of course cannot have 
done justice to the subject under consideration, were my abilities suffi- 
cient for the decasion ; but the Acting Magistrate having determined 
that the case, in the event of it’s appearing even doubtful, shall be re- 
ported to Calcutta for the decision of superior authority, it may be pre- 
sumed that enough, for such purpose at least, has been effected, 


Poorneea, October 6, 1821, 


CHARLES REED, 
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On the Bimtlavan Letters. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


I sometime ago took the trouble of noting down various re- 
marks that occurred to me in the course of perusing the communicatians 
of your Correspondent in the Himalaya, published from time to time ia 
your Journan: these TI sent vou, and as by publishing them in vour 
Paper, you deqlared your opinion that they were not unworthy of the 
attention of your numerous Readers, [I am therefore encouraged to 
continue the practice, and now send some remarks on the Letter dated 
from Sheealkhur 13th of August, and published in the Journnats of the 
28th and 29th ultimo. 


Your Correspondent states, that he put himself and:his patty to 
considerable trouble, scrambling over sharp crags and watet-worn pas- 
sages, to the danger of life and limb, for the purpose of determining a 
question, respecting the relative sizes of the Speetee or Lee, and Zun- 
cham or Paratee rivers. The result of his observations, which seem to 
correspond with his preconceived opinion in opposition :to his friend, 
makes the Zuncham or Paratee 98 feet broad, and the breadth of the 
Speetee only 72 feet. The Speetee, he observes, is there a gentle 
current, flowing with a uniformly cyffled surface; but the Zuncham 
rushes along with impetuosity, and evidently he thinks contains the 
larger body of water. 


I should not be surprized, if, after all, the Speetee was the largest 
of the two: appearances are generally delusive, and without a section of 
the river, added toits velocity, we shall be very liable toerr in our esti- 
mates. If the character of the streams was similar, one might indeed com- 
pare their size; ‘but we have no scale to appply wheneither is viewed in a 
state of excessive agitation which commonly magnifies the bulk, while the 
more tranquil surface has the contrary effect. This however is not al- 
ways the case. Any one who has seen the varied forms of streams 
within the mountains, according to the resistance they meet with in their 
passage, will not be sarprized, that a river within a few days journey of 
its source should appear to the illiterate Asiatic larger than at a lower 
point of its course where its size was actually more than doubled. A 
Goorkhale proceeding upon a pilgrimage to Lake Mansarowur, was seized 
by the Chinese and carried into the interior of China, where he saw 
luxuriant rice crops and costly edifices. On his release he followed the 
course of the Sutluj, vit Shipke, to his comrades, who were at that time 
very busy in this quarter; but he insists that the stream under Thooling 
(see the map) far exceeds its size. at Rampoor or Kotgarh. . We are struck 
here ut tne absardity of the circumstance; but the impression remtins 
unaltered: and, strictly speaking, we have no superior jndgment to 
boast of; for if it was possible fo view the same river in different points 
of its course as distinct streams, we should evince just as much credulity 
as the mountaineers. I myself have seen the Sutluj so much compressed 
in some places, that I should never have recognized it had T been igno- 
rant that I viewed the same stream; while again Ihave seen it occupying 
an expanse of bed after losing vast accessions yet undiminished in ap- 
pearance. So erroneous is our judgment in this respect, that one stand- 
ing at the conflnence of a stream with another only three or four times 
its size, finds it impossible to detect the addition or the want of it. 


As an instance of the misapplication of our ideas on this subject, /T 
recollect reading a paragraph in a Calcutta Paper, (INpta Gazerte,) in 
1817, to the following effect: —The Sutluj is the largest of the rivers 
tkat have their source in the Himalaya Mountains (meaning the Ganges, 
Jumna. Tons, and Bagiruttee), being 210 feet broad at Rampoor, at the 
base of the snowy chain. Itis very true that the bridge of ropes op- 
posite the town of Rampoor afforded the only means of the measure- 
ment, and which has been since verified to a foot; but the inference was 
wholly unqualified, since the breadth of the river at several places even 
70 miles lower down, is little more than 100 feet. It is not the breadth 
added to the depth that will give us any idea of the comparative size of 
rivers, since itis depends solely on the body of water that passes off in 
a given time. Thave seensome parts of the Sutluj, where the depth 
was in all probability 50 or 100 feet, and the expanse within the margin 
little ander 200 feet. But what is this to the purpose ; as four-fifths of 
the mass of water would have remained had the river ceased to flow, 
so that tinless the velocity of the stream is joined to its section we can 
never judge of the size. Again, it is the quantity of water carried off, 
not what occors in any single point that we wish to know ; and when we 
find the breadth varying from 210 to 70.and even 10 fee’, of what vaiue 

are such statements to shew contrasts or comparisons? 


Akin to-such opinions are others which are daily imposed upon us ° 
by travellers and adventurers: one of those occurs in the narrative of 


the Congo Expedition, and is in reference to the First cataract of the 
Zaire, where itis observed that “the quantity of water which flowed 
over it was by no means equal to the volume of the river below :” (If it 
had been said instead, to that carried off we should have known what 
to think of it) a phenomenon that could only be explained on the suppo- 
sition of a “ subte:ranean commimication between the upper and the 
lower part of the cataract” which it is remarked is not at all improbable. 


a 
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Be this as it may; but J affirm that people so circumstanced between 
dullness and affectation always find it easier to exercise their ingenuity 
than display a little sound sense. 


These general observations suggested by the remark on the size 
of the Paratee aud Speetee rivers, are very far from being meant to 
diminish the credit due to ocular inspection acquired by zealous exertion. 
A fact and an hypothesis ought always to be assumed as trae till it is 
disproved by more respectable testimony or weakened by the strongest 
analogies and reasoning. I also have seen the Paratee and the united 
streamof it and the Speetee; but never together in their respective 
channels, My camp was in the bed of the former by the water's edge, 
at a point advanced beyond that where the Chinese met the “f TRavet- 
LER,” and about 3 miles above the confluence. The body of water ap- 
peared to be very large, but the velocity was so great and the agitation so 
violent that not withstanding its bulkit answered only to the description 
of a mountain torrent. Close to the margin and in spots which the river 
had forsaken, rested enormous solid masses of granite, such as I have 
never before witnessed; and I do not.think it a great exaggeration to 
say that a single block would bear to the hottom the largest vessel of 
the British navy. Half'a mile above thisis the stone-bridge formed by the 
approach or contact of two huge rocks detached many years ago.from the 
neighbouring cliffs, The whole of the channel upwards and downwards is 
full of vast wrecks,.and the stream exhibits a perfect surge. Not having 
seen the Speetee till after the confluence at the Sango of Sheealkhur. 
I have no opinion to offer as to the relative size of the streams; and 
it is matter of very little consequence which of the two is the largest ; 
as the point in question was the great disproportion between them; it 
being affirmed hy another Traveller who forded the Speetee to Laree 
of Ladak, and who consequently must have passed the debonchure of 
the Paratee (whether in sight of it or not is another point), that it was 
or must be comparatively a rill, But this has been soufficiently dis- 
credited without need of making the streams approach in size; and it 
was trom their parallelism that. it seemed possible mm oversight might 
have occured.—It is stated that the Speetee was tranquil and its sur- 
face uniformly agitated, while the Zangcham was impetuous and rush- 
ed forth with violence, from which, and the equal breadth of both, the 
predominance of the latter is inferred. A person who has only seen 
one can have no opinion on the subject ; but it may be observed that 
generally when the contrast betwecn the character of two streams is so 
wide, an idea as to the size of either will angment in the aspect of that 
which is most rapid.—It is necessary to observe that the fall of the 
Paratee is about 300 feet a mile, the Camp near the stone Stone-bridge 
being 11,200 feet, as indicated by the Barometer, and the confluence 
3 miles below is stated at 10,200 feet ; while the Speetee does not ap- 
pear to descend at the rate of 56 feet a mile: $6 much for the relative 
size of the Speetee and Paratee River: 

Your Correspondent informs us that he has received accounts from 
at least 15 people that there is an island in Rowan Rad, on which a 
few Lamas reside; in spite of the cautious credence of Mr. Moor- 
croft the  TrRaveLter” thinks he has no canse to doubt this, as the fact is 
corroborated by the concurrent testimony of so many. There is surely no- 
thing extraordinary inthe supposition of an island the middle of a lake 
any more than a rock insulated in the Ocean. —This fact was communi- 
cated to me last February, by three Lamas who were passing on 
a pilgrimage to Hurdwar; and what gave a peculiar interest to their 
narrative, was, that they had a Note (a Passport) from Mr. Moorcroft, 
(having met him on his way to Ludak.) \ He distrasted the information 
received on the spot, respecting the lake surrounding a mass of rock, as 
ifit were a.prodigy ; but others are Jess. wary of belief; the Lamas 
whom Isaw not only asserted the existence of the island in lake 
Rawun Rad; but also that it was resorted to by the goat-herds and , 
their flocks, for pasturage, Itis not quite clear how they reach the 
island, but I think they mentioned by the ice ; for both lakes are frozen 
over during four months in the year. 


Your Correspondent notices the position of the writer in the Quar. 
terly Review, that every lake which has no outlet must be salt, and very 
pertinently remarks that according to this theory the lake Mansnrawar 
should have some, outlet since its waters acereported to be freshand sweet 
to the taste. Your, Correspondent adds, “‘ My reports agree with Mr. 
Moorcroft’s regarding the existence of a stream communicating with both 
lakes 20.ycars ago which was crossed by a Sangho; but it is now dried 
up, and the people haye an idea that there is a subterranean passage be- 
tween the lakes.” The Reviewer's remark was made in reference to 
the dehouchure of the Niger, and was no doubt intended to embrace a 
general conciusion from aj} those injand collections of water, particn- 
larly ia Tropical climates where the soil is saturated with saline par- 
ticles, and evaporation much eucreased by the ardor of a vertical sun. 
The assertion of the Reviewer, was, that the “waters of every lake in 
the knowa world which has no outlet ave and necessarily must be salt, as 
may be instanced in the Caspian, the Aral, and other lakes.of Asia, the 
Asphaltites or Dead Sea,” Lake Mansarowur on the othér hand de- 
rives its supplies entirely from the snow, which is indeed said to contain 
a yery, minute portion of nitre, and wight in time generate a saline 
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impregnation, if there was no outlet to ft. The Reviewer farther remarks 
that if the water of Mansarowur had no drain, though it might be clear 
it coald not be well tasted. 


With regard to the efflux ofthe lake, the accounts given by the La- 
mas before-mentioned, corroborate the opinion of Mr. Moorcroft of their 
being then no visible escape of the waters; and it is but justice to Mr. 
Moorcroft to observe that however anxious he was to establish the fact 
apon his own experience, he does not contradict the assertion of the 
Pundit, who insisted that the first branch of the Sutlej issued from its 
western corner, having himself crossed it on Sanghos 16 years 
before, or that of the Lataki traveller, who maintained that “ eight 
years ago prior to 1812 the stream actually existed; and if not now 
to be found, must have been dried up since that period.” And itis 
said, in the narrative “ perhaps an earthquake may have been the 
agent in this effect?” an event itis observed tallied with the date of that 
which laid the town of Sreenngur in ruins. But the Reviewer, continu- 
ally tripping, says “we should not be surprised if after all both the La- 
taki and Pundit were correct as to the existence of the stream.” Where 
was the occasion for this ? Mr. Moorcroft, concluding from his own ob- 
servation and that of his hircarra who explored another part of the 
circumference of the Lake, denied only the present existence of an 
efflux ; and whatever might have been the case prior to that period, ap- 
pearances did not now confirm the assertion of his informers. It must 
be farther recollected that neither of them had any knowledge of the 
stream heing dried up; and what is more, had no curiosity to verify 
their statement. The Reviewer, in the same spirit of irony and opposi- 
tion that first pervaded him, makes an orroneous observation when in a 
subsequent commentary he says, “ so the Pundit and the Lataki travel- 
ler were right after all:” now the fact is, that truth was shared amongst 
them; the one affirming the efflux of the waters and connexion of the 
lakes at a former period, the other denying its present existence. 


The “Travetier” thinks that Mr, Moorcroft must have crossed the 
very channel of the stream although he did not observe it, and this is cer- 
tain enough since he began the circuit from the northern to the western 
shore and performed half the distance. Let us now hear the account of 
the Lamas who visited Hnrdwar last February ; they asserted the existence 
of a communication between the lakes by a full and rapid stream which 
eighteen years ago dried up, or as they said, ceased to flow. We re- 
mark here, a precise agreement of dates which record the destruction 
of Sreenngur in 1803. The Lataki traveller maintained that the stream 
existed eight years anterior to the period of Mr. Moorcroft’s Tour ; which 
was in 1812. But what is more remarkable, the Lamas when asked re- 
garding the disappearance the stream, alluded to the operation of an 
earthquake: after we had begged the question, however, there was never- 
theless neither object or inducement to mislead ; and we did not find them 
deviating on points that were established by the information and experi- 
ence of others’. They observed that since the annihiliation of the stream 
the water escaped by a subterranean passage at the point of the former 
effinx; and when interrogated how they acquired knowledge of the cir- 
cumstance they said, by a gurgling noise nnder water which had only 
been remarked since the former drain was forsaken ; but that there was 
no eddy er agitation of the surface by which they could give a positive 
opinion of its existence. Whatever is the actual state of things now, 
we are perfectly safe in drawing the following conélusions. 

Ist. That there was formerly an effinx of the water of Mansarowur 
by a considerable stream communicating with the Rawun Rud in which 
the Sutluj gathers its fountain stem. 


2d. That at the time of Mr. Moorcroft’s visit the above stream had 


* ceased to exist. 


3d. That the period of the event corresponds 1803, a year mark- 
ed by the occurrence of an earthquake which destroyed the hill town 
of Sreenugur, and shook the whole of Upper India ; and that the La- 
mas have an idea of its agency in the effect, 

And 4thly, that the water is now said to be drained off by a con- 
yor — ground, as inferred from the subaqueous murmur which 

s heard. 

Tnext advert to the observations of the “ TaaveLter” as to the source 
of the Sutlaj. “The most remote source” says he “is said by my in- 
formants to be at a place named Chomik Tongdol, where a small stream 
gushes out of the gronnd and rans into Goongeeoo Ieke.” Under 
this view of it there can be no objections to assign a yet more elevated 
and inaccessible sonrce to the Sutlnj ; why not from the highest snow of 
the surrounding mountains, if we fullow up the remotest fork? I never 
yet could discover what constitutes the fountains of a river; but if we 
consider them as the first accessions, whether from the earth or the 
snow, we could not properly give them a limit inferior to the last sum- 
mits, and ultimately we may trace the common sonrce of all rivers to 
the clouds themselves! My own opinion on this point would seem to be 
at variance with that of others ; still I will maintain it, till its absurdity 
is proved. After tracing the course of a riverin along ciscuitaous 
and defined channel, which gradually contracts and at last opens into a 
lake,—are we to consider its existence as derived from these collected 
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waters ? The question here is not how far beyond this, any stream sup- 
plying the lake retains the common name of the river ; or whether 
length of course determines the main branch. For we find that the 
name of a river has no relation either to the size or remoteness of its 
forks ; as may be instanced in the Tons, which is a feeder of the Jnm- 
na, although three times as large; and in the Ganges which wastes away 
and loses itself in the snow, far short of the size and source of the Ba- 
giretee, the principal stem of the river. 


But from what we understand by the source of a river, if new de- 
finitions have not been established, the Rawan Rudd, or Lanka, must be 
considered the basin that gives origin amd effinx to the Sutlej; be- 
canse it sends out the stem and channel of many hundred miles from 
within three days journey of the boundary that marks an opposite di- 
rection to the water. And farther, the streams which pour in from the 
embaying mountains being feeders of the lake only, unite to form the 
river ; that communicating with Mansarowur distant 6 or 7 miles is still 
called the Sutluj. But this is not the end of it; for we hear that it (a 
stream) is traced inte the Goongeoo lake, 20 miles farther East, which 
also being supplied by neighbouring fountains, the Sutluj is <aid to be 
traced to one emerging from the earth. With equal justice ancther 
might be traced to the snowy summit of Kylas. 

That Mansarownr is the reputed source of the Sutlej has always 
been admitted, and that it is extended to the Goongeoo lake and even 
beyond it to the “ Chomik Tongdol” may also be true; but will the 
European Geographer derive it from its last rill in the presence 
of the two celebrated lakes, Mapang and Lanka?—The latter is 
without donbt the trne source of the Sntluj, although superstition 
and religious infatuation have consecrated the other. Bnt however 
reasonably we have conceded this point, prior to Mr. Moorcroft’s 
Tour, we onght in justice to science, and to that traveller, who esta- 
blished the fact, to derive the fountains of the Sutlej, from the Rawun 
Rudd. And how can we do otherwise, since there is now no visible com- 
munication between the lakes? and even when this existed, it proved 
nothing ; as we cannot make our own enlightened ideas subservient to 
these of “superstitions reverence.’’ Why should the Sutluj be prolong- 
ep to Mansarowur, when its stem is gathered in the waters of Rawun 
Rodd which are drained from the snow? Had this latter lake been 
formed in the course of or by a stream from the other at any considera- 
ble distance, or in its present relative situation had received no acces- 
sions from the Kylas as Himalaya, we might have traced the Sutlej thro” 
both to its basin of eternal ice, just as we do the Rhone throagh the lake 
of Geneva to its Glacier in Monnt Grimsel. 

The Rawnn Rudd is the largest lake, and is fed independent of any 
communication with the Mansarowur; and from the wuited waters the 
first branch of the Sutlaj is generated: if we must celebrate this river 
by following it in obscnrity to a consecrated source, it is all we can do: 
to assign a remoter origin may be orthodox, but it is not induction. No 
one would seek for the fountains of the Ganges beyong the grand vaulz 
of eternal snow which conceals them. The Pabur rises fromalake of 
ice, which receives streams from the gelid sides of the mountains; but 
who would say that its source was in the summits, althongh the remotest 
rills are undoubtedly there. If people will eke ont the Sutinj te the Goon- 
geoo lake (the Canghi of the Lamas sent by the Emperor of China) I 
woukl only ask them this question—does the first exit of a spring to 
light, constitute its head, or the inmost drippings from the soil? 

It is stated in the letter of the “Traverter” that.“ Ewropean 
Geographers have fallen into agreat mistake by bringing the Sutluj or 
even the Indus into the Ganges.”’ —It must naturally excite a degree of 
wonder in any one who traces on the Map the course of the Ganges 
from the Mansarowur, stretching away to the 34° of North Latitude, 
making a circuit back npon itself, and foreing a passage through the 
body of the Himalaya, and to use the Geographer’s words “ sapping 
its very foundations,” till it at last bursts forth by the ‘ Cow's Meuth’’ 
in the parallel of of 33°, when he is informed that this celebrated 
river rises from the snow at the hithér base of the great range 
in the spot alleged by the Hindoos, and within one degree of the Lati- 
tude assigned in the Lama’s map. Bat much of ovr sarprize 
ceases when we consider that Rennell aseribed to the Ganges the 
route that was performed by the Suatinj, and which will now 
bear a very respectable comparison with the Geography of its 
present course. The “ TRAVELLER” farther remarks “ that the Lamas 
were not far wrong in ascrihing a very long course to the river which 
issnes from the western side of Mansarowur, which is the Lanktshoo 
or Sutloj ;” neither did our own Geographers, who conceived themselves 
misled by the Lamas in regard to the sources of the Ganges being in the 
parallel of 293° of Latitude, hesitate to give credit to their authority on 
this pofnt, although their enthusiasm forcelebrating the purifying stream 
by an extraordinary course, and an exit from the Himalaya sui generis 
would not admit of the ancient and more renowned Hysoodrus perform- 
ing any part of the sacred office. We thus see that the wondrons devi- 
ations of our greatest Geographer have originated in the “ virtue of a 


name” not in reality. 
ANOTHER TRAVELLER. 
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LETTER IX. 


Hudictal System of Lndia. 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Sir, 

When the grand and primary desideratum of a com- 
plete Code of the Laws in force among all classes of inhabitants 
in India shall be supplied, and when it shall have been fully 
promulgated in every district, accompanied by an official trans- 
lation in the vernacular tongue of each, so as to be accessible 
and intelligivle to all, we shall have surmounted by far the great- 
est, if not the only formidable difficulty that impedes the course 
of judicial improvement. A written code must supersede at 
once the employment of unenlightened not to say knavish ex- 
pounders: it leads to the propriety and necessity of carrying on 
proccedings in the dialect employed as the vehicle of that written 
law by which alone the inhabitants of each particular province 
are taught to regulate their actions, and according to the strictly 
construed provisions of which only can they be justly tried. 
It must simplify forms generally, and abridge written proceed- 
ings in particular, narrowing the ample field of Wakeels’ quib- 
bles and chicanery.; and by abolishing Fatwas, Bewustas and 
all those pernicious practices, which, by separating the func- 
tions of declaring and administering the law, divide responsibility 
and diminish the suaitor’s chance of substantial jastice. It will 
benefit these last, by imparting at least to some, and gradually 
diffusing among all, so much general acquaintance with the regu- 
lations and forms as may render them less helpless than they now 
are in the hands of a few Brethren learned in the glorious intri- 
eacies and uncertainties of the Law. As a necessary conse- 
quence it must therefore tend to curtail the expences of litigation, 
probably in no inconsiderable degree. 

These practical advantages, if there were none others of a 
higher order, if we reckon as nothing the amendments which 
would probably follow to the laws themselves in the process of 
collection, revision, and simplification, or if nothing be consider- 
ed as gained by the advancement in the political and moral scale 
which would spring from this indirect bounty on individual intel- 
ligence and the spread of education, —these practical benefits 
above enumerated, are of themselves great and striking, and more 
than sufficient to outweigh the opposing inconveniencies which 
may, and no doubt would be imarshalled in formidable array, by 
that large portion of mankind which in all countries, whether in- 
tetestedly or distinterestedly, prefer things as they are to any 
change. 

One effect of the proposed reform and codification, would 
certainly be, that of reducing within more strict aad determinate 
limits, the great and undefined powers at present exercised by so 
many judicial and magisterial officers aj] over the country, ander 
little practical and efficient check beyond their own discretion and 
temper, in other phrase, their conseicaces, which may be-of more or 
less yielding stuff, and will vary‘uafortanately with the education, 
principles, and habits of the individual. But who will deliberate- 
ty say that any limitation or circuaiscription of such authority 
within more definite land-marks is an evil? Atl men love to pos- 
sess power ; some frombad motives, some from a feeling that they 


are themselves incapable of abusing it; some, inIndia particular- ‘ 


ly, froma confined and uaphilesophic.! notion that no other re- 
gimen is adapted or capable of adaptation to the country or the peo- 
ple. With those of this. class, the beau ideal of Indian govern- 
ment and administration consists in the division of the British 
provinces into proconsular circles, each ruled by its little pater- 
nal despet-——clothed with plenary authority civil and military — 
dispensing a precarious equity without forms, ander the guid- 
ance of some favorite theory as to the distribution of justice, 
or the peculiarities of customs, tribes, and climate, and relaxing 
the gripe of fiscal exaction or squeezing a five-fold tithe ac 
cording.to his capricious and periodical estimate of the yearly 
bounties of nature and the consequent capacity of endurance. 
Such legislators and cecoiomists have not inappropriately been 
disignated as a sect of Retrograders or Retrogressors; and to 
Such, every step which successive enlightened administrators 
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have made towards the introduction of government by fixed laws, 
and elevating the condition of Native-Indiau society, appears 
fanatical and foolish. On their principles, the introduction of 
courts and regulations, and the limitation of agricultural taxa- 
tion by the Permanent Settlement, are as so many acts of felo de 
se on the part of the ralers, absurd and culpable. 

With persons holding such doctrines it is vain to argue on 
the expediency of curing the natural tendency which power 
evinces to run riot; still more unavailing is it to reason with the 
other class-—fortunately its numbers are extremely scanty—who 
desire to possess arbitrary authority from evil dispositions or 
corrupt motives. But there is a strong body of honest and 
conscientious men, who, with a praise-worthy abhorrence of 
despotism in the gross, make numerous special exceptions 
in the detail: who have a strong perception of the mischiefs 
arising from trasting men with excessive power in our own 
country, nay who extend their liberal views though with hesita- 
tion to foreign Europe ; yet who believe with sincerity that the 
most enlarged measure of authority is indispensible to good, 
or as they are fond of calling it, vigorous administration in 
India. They imagine that every functionary may be safely trusted 
with powers which they feel that they at least never would per- 
vert or abuse ; and while they would be the last to screen, and 
the most inflexible to ‘punish a convicted delinquent, it may be 
generally observed of this ¢lass of honest but inconsistent rea- 
Soners, that they betray’ a’temarkable coldness, if not absolute 
irritability and dislike towards the best means of preventing or 
detecting the very laxity they wish to punish, ; 

Public accusers and reformers have been the objects of ge- 
neral hatred and vituperation ia all times and among all nations ; 
and it is perhaps on the whole salutary, at leastit is natural that 
it should be so; although it might not be quite an easy matter 
to defend this universal feeling on just principles, especially as it 
is commonly limited to individual accusers; while associations 
and bodies of men, even when they act voluntarily, have contrived 
perhaps by dividing it to escape much of the odium that attaches 
to a solitary denouncer of crime. Itis one of thegreatest advan- 
tages attending a Free Press, when properly used and encourazed 
as it ought to be by all governments having nothing to fear, thatit 
supersedes the vocation in a great measure of hateful and there- 
fore inefficient individial accusers, and takes the place more ef- 
fectually of combinations and bodies of men. A whole dis rict 
or neighbourhood may witness malversation for along time be- 
fore any one shall be found with suaflicient nerve to brave the 
odium, expence, and hazard ef coming forward ; or before even 
the more intrepid of the aggrieved screw their courage to the 
sticking-place of co-operation to obtain redress. But where the 
Press isreally free, long before grievances have attained this 
pitch, the general opinion finds its way, in the shape of anony- 
mous communications, to the eye of a watchful government and 
of the Public. Attention is drawn to men and things which 
otherwise would escape notice for years. Malversation is stop- 
ped at the outset, through the operation of salutary terror, or by® 
speedy admonition and correction from controuling authority, 
gladly profiting by-ithe information thus couveyed through the 
Press. Noramong the hovest and sincere can any check upon 
this organ of Pablic Opiaion ever be desired, beyond that which 
the law of England, modérated by the ample powers and good 
sense of British Jurors, imposes on responsible publishers—so 
long at léfst’ as the state maintains its perfect impartiality, and 
heartily. epcograges true freedom of discussion, that very best in- 
aaueetal Geert virtuous government.—If the denunciations 
anonymously preferred are slanderous and false, the libeller if 
known, or his publisher, will naturally be sued for redress in that 
form whieh dares the calumniator to prove his charge, and saddles 
the guilty with all expenses: but if, for whatever reasons that 
course is preferred which precindes the accused from justification, 
and harrasses him with unavoidable costs, the absurd legal fiction 
of an imaginary breach of the peace will not prevent an honest and 
intrepid jury from pronouncing on the real merits of the whole 
matter°at issue. In that enquiry the chief point is the criminal 
intention, & question towards the just solution of which, the 
trath or falsebood ‘of a public charge is of the most material 
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importance in the eye of reason and common sense, as proving 
the probability of malice, whatever technica! lawyers may say 
to the contrary, 


The Press however, and Public Opinion of which it is the 
mere expression and organ, do not usually find favour in the sight 
of that large, powerfal, and respectable class of thinkers in In- 
dia, who. satisfied with their own conscious integrity, are not afraid 
to trust themselves with very plenary authority free from any 
check but that of official controal, and thence are little disposed 
to suspect abuse in their fellow-functionaries of less exalted 
principles or attainments. It were most desirable to convert 
this distinguished body of Public Men, to more just and en- 
larged views of human nature as we find it in this frail life, dis- 
figured hy error and imperfection, prone to corraption and vice. 
Bat what arguments can be addressed with hope of success to 
these who start from the narrow and vain-glorious basis of dis- 
guised selfishness, who must mean, if they mean any thing, that 
the proper scope and province of legislation concerns the sound 
rather than the unsound portion of society, the good rather 
than the bad, who would put down the epen expression of 
Public Opinion, yet affect to despise, and even deny its very 
existence! As if this were not necessarily implied in the 
very notion of human society, of which it is at once the 
essence and the regulater, more or less powerful according as 
the frame of that society advances or recedes in the scale of 
improvement, according as the social compact is more or less 
perfeet!—as if any man er any body of men, evén under the most 
stern and Napoleonic despotism, could long continue indepen- 
dent of the opinion of their fellow-men !—as if it were among things 
opssible—or if possible, desirable—that India, after all that has 
been done by England to improve and enlighten it, should remain 
in the degraded state of the Human Cattle that so long laboured 
the unknown wilds of the Paraguay missions, under the paternal 
despotism of the honest and zealoas Jesuits! 


It is well kuown even in our happy country that where the 
check of Public Opinion is feeble, owing to remoteness of situa- 
tion, overbearing influence of individual chiefs, difficulties of 
inter-communication, and similar causes, power shews a continual 
disposition to expand into violence and oppression. If this be 
true even where the Press is free, where parliaments, corpo- 
rations, and county meetings, quarter sessions, vestries, and 
other constitutional organs of expressing men’s wishes and com- 
plaints are established—if notwithstanding so many checks, 
a non-stipendiary functionary in a far distant corner of Scot- 
land or Ireland is occasionally found lording it over a vassal 
population,—such things may be expected —and without any 
peculiar reproach to the great body of good servants—to be of 
no infrequent occurrence in the remoter districts of British- 
fudia, where the distance between the European Chief, and 
the mass of those under his authority, is out of all comparison 
greater than that which subsists between the Head of a clan and 
his poverty-stricken Serfs in the remotest of the Hebrides. Those 
who have resided long in India and much in the Mofussi!, those 
who have read the admirable Work of Mr. Mitt or the invaluable 
Appendix to the Fifth Report, will recollect abundant instances 
in proof of the expediency of restraining by written and promual- 
gated law, the loose and almost boundless authority that is often 
exercised in coercion of witnesses, suitors, and those suspected 
of being suspicious. No candid observer will deny that un- 
der the peculiar cireumstances of our position, and of the state 
of religion, morals, education, and manners in India, larger 
powers are necessary to the due efficiency of internal adminis- 
tration in the provinces, than are required in more advanced 
stages of society and better balanced polities, sach ag those of 
Europe. But whatever the exteat of these necessary powers, 
they should at least be defined and known to all, as far as prac- 
ticable, and the accomplishment of this object would be one 
of the first fruits of a well-digested Code of Laws, translated 
into every dialect, and by the multiplying power of the Serampore 
Mission-Press, to which India is so largely indebted, made to 
penetrate into every corner and village of the land. 


PHILOPATRIS. 


Dec. 22, 1821. 
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Madras Envalid Establishment 
To the Euitor of the Calcutta Journal. 





Sir 

The Madras Army contains many old and nearly worn- 
out men, whose length of service does not entitle them to be 
transferred to the Invalid Establishment, (20 years being the pe- 
riod required); and from having probably served 16 or 18 years, 
the Government very humanely is unwilling to discharge them. 
These men being thereby continued on the strength of the Army, 
yet totally unfit for the active duties of it, constitute a very ma- 
terial drawback on the real effective strength. The Invalid and 
Pension Establishments have encreased to an enormous degree ; 
the Expences of which forma very heavy item in the Military 
Disbursements ; and unfortunately by the present constitution of 
the Army, they are likely to continae on the increase, which 
onght to be avoided if possible; and which, by an alteration in 
our mode of Enlistment, may in my opinion be avoided. At pre- 
sent, from the time a Sepoy has served his 20 years, his whole 
wishes are centered in getting free from the toils of active ser- 
vice, and in being transferred to the Invalid Establishment. 


By the present system of recruiting, whena man once en- 
lists into the Service he is fixed for life, whether he likes it or not; 
but were limited service adopted, numbers, who now will not en- 
list, would most willingly come forward. Many men of respec- 
tability, who are in expectation of succeeding to property on the 
death of others, would most willingly enter the Service fer a li- 
mited period, under the certainty that when it had expired they 
could, if so inclined, return to their country to enjoy the proper- 
ty which might in the meantime fall to them ; and that during 
their service, they will be well clothed and fed, which otherwise 
they might not be. Farther, such men might, ifin the line of pre- 
motion, prefer remaining in the Service at the expiry of their hi- 
mited period, which would materially encrease the respectability 
of the non-commissioned rank ; but by the present system of life- 
enlistment, men of the above description will never enter our 
ranks. Again, many parents would have no objections to their 
sons being Sepoys, during the time of their “sowing their wild 
oats,” — who would never consent to part with them for ever; but 
the greatest advantage which would accrue from the limited 
period system, would be the getting rid of all malingerers, men 
of bad character, or whose constitutions proved on trial not to 
be strong enough for Field Service at the end of their current 
period of service, instead of their hanging on the Service, either 
useless members of it or nvisances, The malingerers and weakly 
men are those who ‘swell the Invalid Establishment so much: 
when any thing is to be done, they skulk into hospital ; and when 
the Cérps goes on service, are left behind sick, and consequently 
do not take their share of the chances of War. Many other reasons 
might be adduced in favour of Limited Service Enlistment ; but it 
is unnecessary here to mention them, my wish at ‘Present being 
merely to propose a mode of Recruiting, which will tend to the 
obtaining of better men, and eventually lessen the expence of 
the Invalid Establishment. Every one with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject has been of the same opinion relative to 
the benefits likely to accrue. 

I should propose the periods of service to be limited to 7 
years each. Attbe end of the first 7 years, men of good character 
and fit for service would have their option to accept their dis- 
charge or enter for a further period of 7 years. Men of bad cha- 
racter, malingerers, or slovenly good for nothing fellows would 
be discharged; consequently all the men, who chose to re-enlist, 
(the number of whom would be considerable), would be really 
good men in whom every trast could be placed. -At the end of 
the second period of service, the men, of whatever rank they might 
be, wonld be again entitled to their discharge if they wished it, 
and familv reasons and connections would induce many to accept 
of it. In like manner those whose characters had changed for the 
worse would be discharged at once. This would materially re- 
lieve the Invalid Establishment; as none but really good men could 
remain long enough in the Service to obtain it. Ihave known 
men of very considerable length of service, lazy good for nothing 
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fellows, who would just do what was required of them, but care- 
fully kept clear of scrapes, who, when offered their discharge 
have very coolly replied, “ I will invalid, but don’t want my dis- 
charge.” People «f this description hang on till their time is up, 
when, as the per.od for assembling the Invaliding Committees 
approaches, their strength invariably fails them, which ensures 
their getting on the Invalid Establishment, after which they gene- 
rally manage to recover their strength, their aim being accom- 
plished, and they remain a dead weight on the Government for 
many years afterwards. But by the Limited-Service System nothing 
of the kind could ever occur, as every malingerer of this descrip- 
tion would be got rid of at the end of his current period of Service. 


Men disabled by wounds within the first 7 years of their 
service might be pensioned on half-pay. Those disabled by 
wounds who had served 14 years to be entitled to pensions on 
full-pay, and such as mav become anfit for Field Service, from 
sickness actually arising from performance of Military duties, to 
be, if of good character, removed to the Garrison Battalions, or 
if rendered unfit for any duty whatever, to be pensioned on half- 
pay. Those who had served the third period or 21 years in toto, 
to be entitled to the present Invalid and Pension Establishment ; 
but, by getting rid of so many men at the end of their period of 
service, the decrease of the Invalid Establishment would be 
great indeed. The granting of half-pay, to men rendered unfit 
for Field Service, at the end of 14 years, would be of much bene- 
fit to the efficiency of the Army, and a saving to Government, as 
efficient men would be enlisted in their places, instead of their 
remaining sick in hospital for the greater part of six years, and 
then being transferred to the Invalid Establishment on full-pay 
as at present. 

It is not my intention to enter on all classifications and mo- 
difications, which would naturally arise in the Invalid and Pension 
Establishments from limited Service Enlistment, being only an- 
xious of making the subject known, in the hopes that it will re- 
ceive serious consideration. I may however mention that, in 
case of a sudden War, when the discharge of a great number of 
men at once mizht be of serious inconvenience, it would be ex- 
pedient for Government to retain in its hands the same power as 
that vested in His Majesty, of directing a continuation of service 
for a further space of one or at most two years beyond the limited 
periods respectively. 


The plan, which, in my former Letter, I mentioned as likely 
to insure the Enlistment of those able-bodied mea, who new only 
attach themselves to the Peon-Establishment, is that no man be 
allowed to be entertained as a peon (with exception of what I be- 
lieve are called personal peons), till he has served 7 years in the 
Army, which they would enter about the age of 19 or 20, and 
be discharged at that of 26 or 27, by which time they would have 
got over the follies of youth, and be just in their prime for the 
duties of peons; and the previous discipline of the Army, so far 
from being prejudicial, would be of the utmost. utility to their 
after-life. This plan would ensure the pick of the country for 
the Army, and interfere in no degree with the Civil Service; as 
surely 7 years service as a Sepoy could not injure the man’s abi- 
lity for the duties of a Peon. 


- Whiist on this subject, I may mention that a great saving 
might be made in the Expences of Government, by distributing 
the Invalids todo the duties of Police among the Villages, near to 
their own homes, but still to be amenable to Military Law for 
misconduct.—Havildars acting as Catwals, but confining them- 
selves entirely to Police daties. This plan* I have more than 
once heard talked of in casual conversation, and I should hope 
the Police would be equally efficient as that at present esta- 
blished, and the expence of the latter be rendered annecessary ; 
while the expectation of eventually obtaining a Police Catwalship 
would act as‘’a powerful stimulus tothe Non-commissioned Rank 
and File, so to educate themselves as to be eligible for an appoint- 
ment of that nature, 





* Since writing this, I perceive something of the same nature pro- 
posed by a Correspondent in yoyr Jounwat of the 8th October, and am 
happy te find that the same idea bas been entertained in Bengal. 
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Previous to concluding this Letter, Imay mention that I think 
there is much justice in Carnaticus’ remark relative to the weight, 
not exactly of the accoutrements as he says, but of the arms in 
use witlr the Native Troops. A much lighter Musket, or the 
Fozee in use with the Light Infantry Havildars, might be advan- 
tageously adopted; the latter either with the Bayoncts fixed or 
unfixed being upwards of 2-lb. lighter than the Musket now in 
use. The length of the Musket with Bayonet fixed is about 5 
feet 11} inches ; without Bayonet, 4 feet 6} inches; that of the 
Fuzee with Bayonet fixed is 5feet 6 inches; without Bayonet 4 
feet 4} inches; making a difference betwixt them with fixed Bay- 
onets of 5} inches and without Bayonets of 2] inches in length, 
which might be remedied by adopting a longer Bayonet for the 
Fuzee.—I remain, Sir, Your’s, &c, 
Coast of Coromandel, } 


October, 1821. A MADRAS OFFICER 


Agreeable Society. 


AN INSTITUTION HIGHLY WORTHY OF IMITATION IN 
CALCUTTA. 





To the Editor of the Madras Gazette. 


If equanimity of temper and an invariable cheer. 
fulness and urbanity of manners in all sitaations in life constitute true 
philosophy, the French are not only a witty and an amiable nation, but 
also the greatest philosophers on earth: such were my reflections on my 
being, a few days after my arrival here, introduced to 2 numerous party 
of Gentlemen, assembled in a House called La Maison du Cercle: not one 
month has as yet elapsed, since this Society has been here established, 
and yet every thing which may be wished for, for the accommodation, and 
advantage as well as amnsement of its members may be immediately ob- 
tained.—A room is exclusively appropriated for reading, where many 
hundred volumes of well chosen Books have already been collected— 
Billiards, Cards, Chess, Draughts, and Lotto are also at hand for the 
recreation of Gentlemen, who are also accommodated with all sach kind 
of refreshments as they may call for ; but by the rules of the Society all 
games at Cards, and the usage of Spirituous Liquors are prohibited in 
the Meetings of the morning. 

It was of an Evening when I was first introduced to the ‘Cercle by 
a friend of mine, one of its Members, and I mnst candidly acknowledge, 
that I did never, either in this country, or in Earope, pass a more agree- 
able evening: the sight was altogether pleasing: here a party of Gen- 
tlemen amusing themselves at Billiards, there another party intent on 
their Cartons at the game of Lotto;'some playing a snug rubber of 
Whist, whilst others were seriously discussing ia a distant corner some 
political subjects, and indulging themselves with a comfortable Bavaroise ; 
another party at last was seen in the Reading-room, wholly intent on the 
works they were perusing, and indifferent to the bustle around them ; 
yet no noise, no confusion whatever disturbed the assembly: on the 
contrary the strictest order, decency, and regularity reigned throughout. 

But this is not all; now and then Concerts, and once a month a 
Ball will be given to the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Settlement, and a 
Play acted in a most elegant little Theatre, which the members of the 
Societry have been able to erect within the limited time a few weeks. 


The first representation took place on Saturday last, the 15th in- 
stant; besides the families of the members of the Cercle, most of the 
other principal inhabitants of this Settlement were invited: the House 
was crowded, though every body sat at his ease; such was indeed the 
brilliancy of the scene, and the beauty and elegance of the Ladies exclu- 
sively occupying the entrance Hall of the Theatre, that I really think it 
difficult to witness a more pleasing sight than this, im this distant part 
of the world. 

The first play was Les Rivawx d’eux memes, a charming little farce 
by Pigaut le Brun, whose works, distingnished as they have always been 
by wit, vigour of style, and excellent taste, have rendered him a favou- 
site author with the Amateurs of the French stage: then followed Pyg- 
malion, a Musical Monologne, by the celebrated J. J. Rousseau ; and the 
whole was closed with Crispin Rival de son Maitre, a merry little play 
in one act by Le Sage. 

The limits of this paper do not allow me to enter into de- 
tails as to the respective merits of the Ladies and Gentlemen, who act- 
ed on this Theatre, but I shell only observe, that each of them, and 
more especially the Ladies, performed their parts with such precision, 
taste, and animation, that success was most decided , and repeated 
rounds of applause succeeded each other; Thus the performance ob- 
tained, as it justly deserved, the most wnequivocal marks of approbation, 

T shall thank you to insert the above in your interesting Paper ; 
by which you will much ebliged one of your constavt 


Pondicherry, December 19, 1821 


Dear Mr. Eniror, 
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detter of Mir. Lacy. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 


As I know that any mistaken representation of myself or my con- 
certs, in your paper, cannot proceed from any unworthy motive : I feel a 
‘pleasure in giving you a statement of truths, which will, I think, do 
away the constant repetition of a desire, sapposed to be that of the so- 
ciety in general, that I should engage all the Musical Talents in the place. 


It was not my intention to give publicity to my efforts on this 
score, preferring the consciousness of evjoying the approbation of my 
liberal Supporters and Friends; but I freely own that I am annoyed by 
seeing a wish so often expressed, which it does not depend upon me to 
fulfill, for all that a man could do in furtherance of it (excinsive of ruin 
to himself) I have done. 

When I found that the Public was desirous of hearing Concerts 
open to all, I cheerfully yielded to that desire, and so anxious was I to 
procure the principal instrumental performers, that I-wrote to Mr. 
Schiedienberger, and the Messrs. Delmars ou the same day, and dis- 
patched my proposals to each at the same moment, lest any undue pre- 
ference should be supposed by either, to exist in my mind. It is need- 
less to state the progress of our negotiation: It suffices to say, that my 
last proposal trebled the sum demanded by Messrs. Deimars in the first 
year of my giving concerts ; and, in offering them, tor each performance 
(with only one rehearsal,) 300 rupees, I think every gentleman in the 
settlement will allow that I stretched prudence to its utmost extent. 
Mr. Delmar was, no doubt, at liberty to refuse—I can only regret his 
absence ; but it is hard that I am to bear the blame, if he prevents my 
Orchetva having the advantage of his assistance and that of his son. 

One little error, Tam sure you will allow me to correct—In your 
calculation of the number of persons present ov Monday, you ander- 
rate them —There were npwards of 200 persons.—I have, &c. 

ome W. LACY. 


Note.—It is the union with Mr. Linton that is so much desired and 

° . . 4 
advised; because on that, not only the assistance of the Delmars, bat of 
all the Amateurs that vow withold their aid depends; it being un- 


* derstood that if a General Union of All the Talent, Vocal as well as 


Instrumental, were to take place, the Delmars aud all the Amateurs 
would immediately join, No obstacle would then remain to our having the 
description of Concerts to which the Indian Public, who have so liberal. 
ly supported the Musical Talent of the Professors here, are fully entitled ; 
and which, we have reason to believe, are only impeded because of the 
want of union between the Vocalists: if aut these were included, the 
Instrumentalists would soon follow. We have aiways thought and still 
think this quite practicable; and we believe also that all parties would 
be benefited by such a coalition.—Eb. 


Uetter of Philanthropos. 


S1r, To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Although I agree perfectly with the sentiments expressed in 
your comments on my Letter of the 3d instant, and published iv your 
Journat of the 4th, so far as relates to the mention of names, rendering 
you liable to a Prosecution for Libel; yet I cannot go any further with 
you: because, I think it would have been more satisfactory to a cha- 
ritable mind, such as I think your Correspondent, ‘A Passencer on 
HIS WAY Home,” enjoys, to have forwarded private (but of course 
authentic) docnments to the parties interested, recommending them to 
prosecnte in a Court of Law, and thus without risk of Libel, to hold up 
to public scorn, the real violator of a confidential contract. 





When I sat down to write to you the Letter which I had the honor 
to address to you on that day, it was with a desire to express my opinion, 
‘hat the Letter of “‘ A Pasiencer ON HIs WAY HOME,” was altogether 
incalled for, and to give utteranee to the feelings of regret, which I 
feit and still feel, that such a document was ever allowed to appear in 
any Public Newspaper, but particularly in the Catcurta Journat, 
which is to be seen in almost every house throughout Iudia, and is now 

ery generally read in Europe. 

I now candidly confess, that owing to-a pressure of business, to 
an unpractised pen, and to being much interrcepted while I was writing, 
J expressed myself most awkwardly; for I did not intend to go the 
whole length of saying that the very injudicious document sent to you 
for publication, was a decided stigma, but that it was, to say the least 
of it, a documeut -trongly calenlated to awaken suspicion unnecessarily, 
and to prejudice the minds of this liberal community against an entire 
branch of a Profession, composed of worthy and generous men, who 
have nothing else (o rely on for the support of their families in the 
present lamentabie “commerce, but the approbation of their 
conduct by those, wh ‘eving them tobe humane and honorable men), 
commit to their preccetioa tox a while, their innocent and helpless 
children. a PHILANTHROPOS, 


(Se. Sede at the foot of the next column.) 
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: Sporting Entelligence. 

: CALCUTTA MEETING, SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1822. 
N 

: The first year of the Oaks Stakes of 25 Gold Mohars eéach, for 
: three vear old Country Bred Fillies, 8st. 4lb, C. D. (5 Subscribers.) 

: 1, Mr. Oakeley’s b. f. Fair Salopian, by Johnny, (J. Fox.) 

N 2. Mr. Walter’s b. f. , by Benedick. 

: 3. Mr. Black’s b. f. Windfall, by Delusion. 

N 4. Mr. Robert’s gr. f. Rosalia, by Benedick. 

: 3 to 2 on Salopian—Time 2’ 32” 

. 


Match for 100 Gold Mohurs,—A. ft.—T. M. 
1, Mr. Treves's ch. h. Restoration, by Pandolpho, (J. Fox,) 





SE. shncibembeenans eunden satin i 6 dean Sa rcasennce,, © 'S 
2. Mr. Black’s b. h. Caractacus, by Rubens, 6 years,..... | 
Sweepstakes of 50 Gold Mohurs each, h. ft. R. C. (8 Subscribers.) 
1. Mr. James’s gr. A. h. Sir Lowry, (J. Fox,)........ 00. 8 7 
2. Mr. Hastie’s gr. A. h, WOTTTTe TT TTT TTT Te aa 3 
3. Mr. Robert’s gr. A. h. Junault, paid forfeit,,.........6. 712 
Won easy. 
Match for 200 Gold Mohurs.—h. ft.—Twice round. 
1. Mr. Walter’s b. f. Sophia, by Poulton, (J. Rowland,) 
7 06 


@ JOOS). cw dcccdeccccteccccvssccocses ec eteredocece 
2. Mr. Treves’s b. h. Snake, by Haphazard, 5 years,,..... 8 7 
A good race-—Time 6 53” 
Match for 50 Gold Mohuars.—R. C. 
1, Captain Mountjoy’s ro. Ca. h. Escape, (J. Rowland,) 
EGON odie cecccescecvcecesesceses cei vcccdecte 
2. Mr. Black’s gr. c. h. Roger, by Barbarian, aged, ...... 8 
Won easy. 
Match for 25 Gold Mohurs.—R. C. 
. Mr. Frederick’s gr. A. h. Little Johnny, (J. Fox,)...... 8 © 
2. Mr. Crosby’s gr. A. h, Jack, 
FORFEITS. 

Mr. Oakeley’s ch. f. Irene, 8st. 9lbs. received forfeit from Mr. Crock- 
ford’s b. f. Cinderella, 8st. 2lbs.—100 Gold Mehurs—A. ft. 

Mr. Treves’s ch. bh, Sylvunus, received from Dr. Ogilvy’s b. h. The 
Giant, 9st. 3ibs. each.—R. C.—200 Gold Mohars—P. P. 

Dr. Ogilvy’s b. h. The Giant, 9st. 3lbs. received from Mr. Treves’s 
b. h. Tablet, (dead) 8st. 11lbs.—R. C.—200 Gold Mohurs—P., P. 

Mr. Oakeley’s ch. f. Irene, received 35 Gold Mohurs compensation 
from Mr. Walter's gr. f. Corinna, 8st. 2ibs. each.—Y¥. C.—100 Gold Mo- 
hurs—A. ft. ; 

Mr. Black’s b. k. G. G. Wallor, received forfeit from Mr. Hastie’s 
b. m. Filbert, 8st. 12lbs. eacl.—50 Gold Mohurs—h, ft. 
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Sbipping Aepartures. 


CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Jan. 4 Duke of Bordeaux French J. Moreau Bordeaux 





Births. 

At Cawnpore, on the 18th ultimo, the Lady of THomas Donanoo, 
Esq. Regimental Quarter Master of His Majesty’s 8th Light Dragoons, 
of a Daughter. ’ 

At Cawnpore, on the 16th ultimo, the Lady of Major Deare, of 


His Majesty’s 8th Light Dragoons, of a Son. 
At Bombay, on the 10th ultimo, Mrs. Sopurta Heupe, of a Daughter. 


Deaths. 

At Madras, on the 14th ultimo, W. Harinctoy, Esq. of the Hono, 
rable East India Company’s Civil Service ou that Establishment, aged 
54 years. 

At Bombay, on the 3d of October, CHartotte Hewrrerta, the 
eldest Child of Captain and Mrs. Heupe, aged 3 years and $ months. 
At Bombay, on the 10th ultimo, the infant Child of Captain and Mrs, 
HEuDE. oar 

Note.—We still differ from PutLaNTHROPOs in some points, and agree 
with him in others, as he does with us; but as our opinions have been 
already expressed at length, and are unaltered, we need not repeat 
them here. A prosecution at Law is an effectual method of publicity 
for those who have long purses or can be backed by some half a dozen 
powerful friends ;—but a single individual geuerally ponders vefore ha 
voluntarily passes the uncertain threshold of a Judicial Court.—Fu, 
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